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pupils toiled at their work, for Bacda longed to bring to an end his version 
of St. John’s Gospel into the English tongue, and his extracts from Bishop 
Isidore. “I don’t want my boys to read a lie,” he answered those who 
would have had him rest, “ or to work to no purpose after I am gone.” A 

few days before Ascension-tide his sickness grew upon him, but he spent 

the whole day in teaching, only saying cheerfully to his scholars, “ Learn 
with what speed you may; I know not how long I may last. I he dawn 
broke on another sleepless night, and again the old man called his 
scholars round him and bade them write. “ There is still a chapter 
wanting,” said the scribe, as the morning drew on, “and it is hard tor 
thee to question thyself any longer.” “It is easily done,” said Baeda ; 
“take thy pen and write quickly.” Amid tears and farewells the day 
wore on to eventide. “ There is yet one sentence unwritten, dear master,” 
said the boy. “Write it quickly,” bade the dying man. “ It is finished 
now,” said the little scribe at last. “ You speak truth,” said the master ; 
“all is finished now.” Placed upon the pavement, his head supported in 
his scholar’s arms, his face turned to the spot where he was wont to pray, 
Bscda chanted the solemn “Glory to God.” As his voice reached the 
close of his song he passed quietly away.” 

28th. — 30th. 

31st. Joan of Arc burned, 1431. 


aunt MAI’S BUDGET. 

By Mrs. F. Steinthal. 


of yellow hue that paint the 7 * UI c uckoo-bud ; 

J . i, , puint tne meadows with delio-bt » wi 
you tell me what “ cuckoo-buds” are and if T r Wl1 
any this month r ’ ^ ou have found 

All happy country children will also heir i 

will try to imitate him. So when you tiLtll me all 
can about this “herald of spring.” Several children hav” 
wntten accounts of their gardens, and of what they Inten 
to sow and grow thts year. Some of our seeds have been 
eaten by our mischievous peacock and hen, and you know 
quite well that all naughty deeds bring their own punish- 
ment, so they are now in a large net cage, where they sit in 
the sun looking very sorry for what they have done. 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 


Competitions. 

These classes are open to the children of all parents who 
take the Parents' Revie7V, and no charge is made for member- 
ship. All competitors are requested to kindly fasten their 
name and address on each garment, and enclose stamps for 
the return postage. Aunt Mai is much to be pitied at the 
close of each month. Out of forty contributors, only seven 
obeyed the rule that names and addresses must be fastened 
°n each garment. The consequence is that poor Aunt Mai 
has to carefully pin the letters — in some cases only the 
envelopes — on to the work, and w r hen they arrive, ten or 
twelve by each post, this is by no means a light and easy 
task. Kindly give the age each month, as this saves constant 
references to the Parctifs’ Review. 
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The patterns are jYladam Goudard s, in ]\ly Dollie s 
Wardrobe” (i /-), and the work must be sent on or before 
May 30th, to Aunt Mai, Wharfemead, Ilkley. 

Class I. Age 11 to 14. Memie Allen and Leila Rendel 
each receive a book. 

Very good work has been done by Edith Strode, Edith 
Fraser, May Lewis, Alice Petrie, 11, Joan Tindall, n, 
Margery Dunthorne, 12, Charlotte Casement, 12, Marguerite 
Dowding, 13, Mary Newman, 12, Jenny Adamson, 12, 
Gertrude Madden, n, Maud Baxter, 11, Maud Gordon, 12, 
Agnes Tolter, 13. 

In May all the previous prize-winners will be allowed to 
again compete for the books. 

Class II. Age 10 and under. Dorothy Yeo, 7, and 
Doris Robson, 9, divide the prize. They are followed 
closely by Christabel Dennison, Maud Spielman and Cicely 
Cholmondley, 8. Dorothy Senior, 9, Kathleen Drew, 7, Joan 
Newman, 10, Una Morriss, 9, Blanche Morriss. 8, Winnie 
Lee, 10, May Vernon, 9, Beatrice Marsh, 6, Hilda Green, 9, 
Felicite Metcalfe, Jennett Backhouse, 10, Rhoda Goddard, 9, 
Esme Penrose, 8, Hilda Spafford, 10, Margaret Lawrence, 9, 
Ruth lurner, 10, Helen Boyd, 9, Dorothy Hannan, 6, Emmie 
Wilson, 10, Hilda Whitfield, 8, have all worked well, and 
carefully. Several children have embroidered the flannel 
petticoats beautifully. 

In May, both classes aie to make the skirt of the sailor 
dress, and in June, the blouse of the same. 




“April showers bring May flowers” is the old saying, and 
>ou vi nd it true, for with good management, subject 

whb°m Se t0 ? VOUrable weather > our gardens ought to be gay 
with bloom from now till October. Snowdrops, crocus, and 
he various other spring bulbs may be pulled up as soon 

decrees 63A 7 a e ‘ Place the bulbs in the sun to dry by 

be readv f &C S ° rt &nC * co * or se P ar ately if possible so as to 
y or autumn planting. Phloxes and perennial sisters 


should be divided, this strengthens th* 7 
improves the bloom. Water frequent , ? ant and g rea % 

Prick out in pots annuals tha^ hav^L h hquid ma ™re. 
those that are already strong and hardeneT 7^ heat - 
they are to bloom. Continue sowing swlf’ P ^ ° Ut Where 
nasturtiums and other hardv anm^u 7 P6as ’ m, g n °nette, 
the weather is dry do not foro-et 7 ^ * succession - When 
in the morning or after the heat of the^ 1 " eUhGr VGry earl y 
hyacinths and scillas now in full blr SUn 1S ° Ver ' Tuli P s - 
from the heat of the sun by day i wT T * 
and occasional frosts at nieht Pin ^ fr ° m C ° ld Wlnds 
ing. Some evergreen, teansnl^ P ? SieS f ° r late flower - 
better than when moved earlier P in"the sL'inTuu ■n*" 
copious watering if the weather is dry Should the AT* 
be mild geraniums may now be Jedde^om It Tet 
hardened. Do not plant too close together, bu, leave room 
to grow shrubby. Arrange that the colors blend or else 
contrast. Lawns to be frequently mown, and both gravel 
paths and lawns to be rolled and kept clean and tidy. 


Little Cooks. 

small Raspberry Cream . — A pint of cream, £ oz. of 
isinglass, a large tablespoonful of raspberry jam. Put half 
the cream into a bowl, and put the isinglass (just covered 
with milk) in a little pot in a warm place to melt, then put 
the jam into a sieve, hold it over the bowl and rub it through 
with a spoon, mixing in the remainder of cream to make 
the raspberry juice run through, then well whisk the cream 
and juice, colour a little more, if needed, with a drop ot 
cochineal, mix in the melted isinglass without beating, and 
Pour into a wet mould. 

Soup . — Haifa cupful long rice; broth from beef; stick of 
celery ; parsley root. 1. Pour cold water over long rice. 
2 - Put on fire. 3. Boil, strain, and replace in pan. 4 - 
Take broth, strain it into the pan, put the lid on, and keep it 
°n a slow fire. 5. Slice celery very small. 6. Wash m 
cold water, strain ; add to soup, also parsley root. 
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Book Club. 

Roberta Baxter and Lois Foot have sent thoughtful papers. 
I am surprised that there have not been more readers ot 
Scott. Surely his works are in every library. I fear the 
accusation lately brought against the reading public by one 
of our most original and delightful writers, that no one reads 
Scott in these days, has, alas, some foundation. 

In May we will take Dr. John Brown. “ Recollections of 
Dr. John Brown,” by Alex. Peddie (Percival and Co.) and 
Horae Subsecive. 

1. Give a short sketch of Dr. John Brown. 

2. Who was Marjory Flemming r For what is she 
remarkable ? 

3. Describe the Laird of Stoneywood in a “ Jacobite 
Family,” and some of his adventures. 

This club is open to girls from 14 to 18. If at any time 
the parents consider that younger children can read the 
books suggested, I should be glad to receive a notification 
of the same, as they would possibly not be able to answer 
the questions. Papers to be sent to Wharfemead, Ilkley. 


^ AbJiij t OR THE CHILDREN. 

Happy Days. II. 

I have been wondering if my little readers have yet been 
able to visit some pond or brook in search of Caddis larvae. 

cessfuf R \ rS T* trUSt y ° Ur S6arch has been suc ‘ 
read about h ^ u t0 remember thin g* which we only 

so easilv f t u ™ ° nCe 5660 f ° r oursel ves we do not 
anxious fo g 18 ° ne of the reasons why I am so 

on vour oln° U *** T" ° Wn eyes ’ and make excursions 
CaddE-flv I h aCC ° Unt - . SmCe 1 t0ld you the -tory of the 

dainty shells TheTe "liulo Th^tlT^ CaSeS made ° f 

homes of ath*r f &hells bein g m their turn the 

heard 


aunt mai’s budget. 


I want you to go with me do^T^T^ — 

right away to Bournemouth. If vni , , ° uth of England 

you will know what a delightful place' uTf^ ‘ her ' 
excursions, lhere is the sea-shore with aI i , S for maki "g 
moor with its curious plants, lizards and but "" 

pine-woods with their cones and squirrels rfbes > and the 

No wonder then, that when I invited my t h ree , . 

to accompany me on a day's outing, there was ”, ' fnen<ls 

as to where we should go. nerewa smuch discussion 

“ To the sea-shore for shells,” sa id Muriel 

“ Ihe pine woods to look for squirrels ” said K n 
Eric voted for a fishing-place, Th e whe net and^"'' 1 ^ 
had a great attraction for him. d th bottles 

He volunteered to act the part of guide to a pond on the 
moor, and was so much in earnest that we decided to Low 
his lead. It was not very far, so we were able to take little 
five-year-old Herbert, and very proud he was, as he trudged 
along, carrying the fishing-net and a bottle. Eric took 
charge of the butterfly-net, and Muriel of the botanical tin 
I assure you we looked quite a scientific little party as we 
set out on that bright June day. No cold wind this time, 
but a blue sky and a blazing sun. Eric was very anxious 
to hurry us on. “There is nothing here but heather,” he 
said. “Oh! Eric,” called Muriel, “there are all sorts of 
things, and even the heather is not all alike.” 

I suggested we should walk in different directions, gather 
as many different kinds of flowers as we could find, and 
meet again by a certain stone, which we saw in the distance. 

When we reached our meeting place we were all anxious 
to have a rest, so we sat down on the springy heather and 
talked about our flowers. “ Now,” I said, “ I will shut my 
eyes, you describe the flowers you have got, and I will guess 
what they are. We carried on our guessing game for some 
time, but I should tire you if I were to tell you all about 
it* They had found two kinds of heather, one with pink 
bell-shaped flowers, arranged in a cluster at the top of the 
stem ; this was the cross-leaved heath. In the other specimen 
the flowers were purple, and arranged along the stem, not 
in a cluster; this was, of course, the common heather or 
iing". Have you ever tried how many kinds of heat er jou 
Ca n discover on one moor ? 
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Herbert had wandered off into a boggy place and found 
some lovely bright yellow flowers with fluffy stamens. ] 
daresay you know the flower, one of the prettiest of our 
moorland plants, the Bog Asphodel. Eric, restless soul, 
was again urging us to move on, so we continued our 
journey, gathering flowers and counting the butterflies as 
we went. 

At last the pond was reached, a pretty little pond almost 
surrounded by bushes ; rushes and other w r ater-loving plants 
grew near its edge. Rivalling all the gayest flowers in 
brilliant colouring were two magnificent dragon-flies (Fig. i) 



darting about over the surface of the pond, first chasing each 
other, then pursuing smaller insects, whose little lives were 
soon over when caught by one of these cruel dragon-flies. 
2 * * sat down on the bank and watched their quick 

Td T V Tr 6 admired thdr ^rgeous coat of armour, 

Muriel^ d fr y 7 stre "gth of their gauze-like wings. 

^ C °! OUr ° f their ™at was yellow, Eric blue, 

^k TV they WGre a11 Colours once. 1 

flv’s swift su r |f ht ’ HaVe y ° U 6Ver watched a dragon- 

Ine w th ^he 7 ’ and / id y ° U n0t think that its body 
shone with the radiance of a hundred jewels > 

• itting on the bank of that little pond we had a solemn 
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discussion as to whether, if we had 7 
among the insects, we should give it ^ P / U * for beauty 
daintily-coloured wing, or to the dragon fl v f for ^ 

coloured body. Which would you hfv7 % 7 ltS brill ^ntly 
Suddenly, we saw a mrvu^v, 7. . v °ted for ? 


ln the water : what was 


as it i 


Suddenly, we saw a movement 
We all fixed our eyes on the same' s'not w 
ever-widening rings which indicated 7 6 Saw onl y the 

disturbed the water. We waited ami Tu * omethi "g had 
newt,” cried Eric. Yes, we had iust . checL “ A newt, a 
a newt, when down it went. << Oh i » me - t0 See that k was 
disappointed ; “ I never saw it at ill Herbert » m uch 

" I« "as gone down below .to 

saw it." “Why did it ever come up ; ® A , tr,c ' “ 1 

newts, Muriel, although they live in wnt 7 ' “ Jhe 

breathing air just as we have so thei Cr ’ haVG 1U ° gS f ° r 
surface of the water every now knd then in ord« tobmathe' 
man who is a very good swimmer may keep under the 
water for some time but sooner or later he will be obliged tc 
come up for a breath of air. It is the same with the newts.’ 
e us see if we cannot find another, putting his little 
nose above the water.” Once more a little newt came up, 
the children were so excited they all tried to catch him at 
once, making a great deal of noise the while, consequently he 
escaped quite easily. These little people had not yet learned 
the art of being quick, quiet and patient. 

The newt is a near relation of the frog. Do you think 
there is a family likeness r I think there is, although the 
newt has a long tail, while the frog has no tail at all. In 
their young days they are very much alike. The little frog 
we call a tadpole. I daresay you have often watched 
tadpoles swimming about by means of their little tails. 
How do tadpoles breathe r They have gills like the fishes, 
so they need not come to the surface at all. Young newts 
resemble tadpoles very closely ; they, too, breathe by gills. 
•A-S the little tadpole grows older, it loses its gills and gets 
lungs instead. It also loses its tail. Then it leaves the water 
und becomes a frog, jumping about on the marshy ground 
around the pond. The newt, on the other hand, never leaves 
the water, so it still needs its tail to swim with. But it, too, 
Joses its gills and breathes by means of lungs, as I have 
already explained. 
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The frog* and the newt then, are really very much alike, the 
principal difference being, that Sir Froggie as he grows older 
prefers to jump about in damp places, so he hnds it more 
convenient to be without a tail : whereas Mr. Newt has an 
affection for the water, and not wishing to change his place 
of residence, keeps his tail to enable him to swim about. 

While I had been trying to explain something of all this 
to Muriel and Eric, Herbert had been digging his net into 
the* mud at the bottom of the pond. Eric jumped up to see 
how he was getting on, “Nothing there, I’m sure,” said he, 
as he contemplated a mass of brown mud which Herbert had 
in the net. “ Oh ! but I’m sure I can see something moving,” 
said Muriel. “ Eook here ! ” as she gently moved the mud 
on one side, revealing a rather large, ugly-looking creature, 
the very colour of the mud itself. So unattractive it looked, 

that the children were half inclined to 
have nothing to do with it. But when 
I told them that, by-and-by, it would 
change its dusky coat for the bright 
covering of a dragon-fly, they were 
most anxious to hear all about it. 
How astonished they were, when I 
said that the dragon-flies which we 
could still see hovering over the pond, 
were once dull, brown little creatures 
like the one we had just put into the 
bottle ! “ Then the dragon-fly is like 

the caddis-fly,” said Muriel, “it begins 
life in the water ?” 

“Yes, Muriel, you are right, and if 
we could ask the insects which we see 
flying about in the air, where they 
spent their early days, a great many 

°f them would answer, ‘ Once I was 

a little larva living happily under the water ’ ” Here I 

was interrupted by a remark from Herbert. “ I wish I could 
turn into a water -baby like Tom did, then I could just go 
down into that pond and talk to those little insects.” 

1 am afraid you cannot do that, Herbert, although the 
c ear, cool water does look rather tempting, but shall I tell 
you u at I believe this little, brown creature would say if it 



Fic 2. 


could talk?” The older childre 

and gathered round ^ listen towhaTlfr ° nce int e^, 
to say. ndt the brown l arV a had 

“ M y cradle w as a tiny egg w m r p 
one of the green rushes at the 7 T° ther placed °n 
rocked by the gentle blowing G f th* ° f 7 pond - 1 was 
moving of the water. One dav T Wmd ’ and th e quiet 
My world was that little p on d T i 47 ° Ut into the world, 
the first I had a very g ood pai ' r of «^J° ut me ’ for from 
creatures, some smaller than m v “ Saw a11 s °rts of 
first I felt quite frightened. xiT &nd S ° me lar & er - At 
caddis-larvae, building their \h f ere _ were m y friends, the 
snails had their shells for ? K \ S or 
to protect myself? I did not l 7^ how was I going 
sticks, and hL the V? 5 

idea. * ^ n °t the least 

to find that I had qSeT h ° WeVer ’ 1 was P leased 
of no further protection „ 6 “1' and need ‘W"k 

many of the creatures in the nond ^ 7^ 7 blgger than 

strong, but .. jus. matched the mud a, the Com th ' 

beabie°,o 35 1 *” ab ° M my ™emies would no, 

hlnto o" 7 eaSily ' 1 daresa y 1 sh »'" d ha '’e been 

dsomer if I had been brightly coloured, but then I should 

x n ot have been half so safe. With my 

three pairs of legs I ran about fairly 

quickly, and I could also swim— not 

with my tail as the big newts do, nor 

with my legs as the water-beetles do. 

Five little doors I have at the end 

of my body. I open these and in 

rushes the water. I squeeze the water 

quickly out of my body again, and the 

result is that I shoot along in the 

opposite direction. It is rather a 

jerky way of swimming, but it answers 

very well. Sometimes I was hungry 

and then I had to go out hunting. 
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and then i nau iu gu uu. * 

am afraid I was rather cruel ; but 1 
must live. You wonder, I daresay, 

how I caught my prey. My mouth does 

Q 
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not look very dangerous, does it ? (See tig". 2.) But watch, 
and I will shoot out a splendid pair of pincers, made on 
purpose for catching little insects. (Fig. 3.) I can hide these 
sharp teeth away, when I do not wish to use them. Down in 
that pond there, I hid quietly in the sand, and, then when 
some little insect passed by, I suddenly shot out my pair 
of pincers and caught the poor little thing. (Here Muriel 
quoted) : — 

“1 weep for you,” the walrus said, 

“ I deeply sympathise.” 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 

Holding his pockethandkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 


“ I forgot to tell you that as I grew bigger my coat became 
too small. I have been obliged to change it several times. 
But before I cast one skin I am careful to get another ready 
to take its place. 

“ This morning I was resting quietly at the bottom of the 
pond, when you came and caught me and put me in this 
bottle. Now I don't know what -will happen next, but I 
hope you will be kind enough to put me back in the pond — 
I feel so dull and lonely/' 


Ihe children were now so much interested that they some- 
what reluctantly allowed him to return to his favourite 
haunts, on condition that I would finish the story. So I 
continued, 

Although he looks so brown and ugly now, he is really 
getting ready to be a perfect dragon-fly. The wings of the 
dragon-fly are forming within those small brown larval wings, 
t e legs of the fly are developing within those six little brown 

egS ' Z, neW mouth ls being prepared, in fact all sorts of 
won er u changes are going on within that brown skin. 
H \ery time he changes his coat, he is a little more like the 
pe ect insect. At last the day comes when everything is 
qm e rea y. On that day the little larva would appear to 
"l j S 1 e same - "W e should not see much alteration ; we 

witVii n / ^/' SS t * lat a re£d dragon-fly was packed away 
w,thm th at brown coat. But watch, the larva creeps up the 

and tho a ^ er “ Weed > brown skin cracks along the back, 

the draw/ fl WOnder of wonders! through this little opening 
the dragon fly makes its way into the bright world It is 


weak at first, and its winms / 227 

resting for a short time on itc & 3 1 Cru mpled hm I 
stretches its wings, and begins^/ 7 ^ h ^ siren/? 

Many questions were asked / life> ” ^ 

as we could Then we packed up f nSWered a * many 
home, the children declaring th P raps an d return/ 
pond and watch for a "»!« ° fte " t t oT e 

I wonder if you can understand °ld brown skin 

dragon-fly, they describe exactly what we h s™* ab ° Ut ,h « 
of - <( 7 at We have been speaking 

“ T °' d fy 1 saw the Dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did r 

Thro crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.” 

I think you might perhaps learn the las, verse. 

Mary Simpson. 


